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THE PRACTICAL GARDENER. 
With apologies in the right direction.) 
May. 

May, peculiar in being the fifth month 
f the year, is said to have derived its 


name from the fascinating uncertainty 


f its climate. The idea is to be found 


| even more beautifully expressed in the 


exquisite couplet : 
You shall be Queen of the Might Have Been, 
But I will be Queen of the May.” 

This is the month when the renovated 
earth appears again “in its peculiar 
honours clad.” But gardeners should 
not be misled by the midday radiance 
at this season into imagining that it 
will be equally sunny at night; and 
stocks, especially those of at all a 
speculative character, should be carefully 
( vered. 

May is the time when the garden 
lisplays itself decked in its gayest 
attire. The tall and shapely Dandelion, 
pride of many a rustic lawn, now bursts 
and the Daisy and the 
drooping Groundsel, beloved of feathered 
open their more delicate 
On the warm south wall 
the earliest slug is already busy among 


bloom, 


into 


songsters, 


bl SSOMS., 


a little rusty after its long winter silence, 
brings delight to all who overhear it. 
Suburban gardeners should now look 
carefully to their fountains, fish-ponds, 
and ornamental waters of every kind. 
| Moss apt to appear between the 
| marble pavements of steps and terraces, 
‘and should be rigorously checked, 
| though the practice, common in many 
| old families, of deputing the least 
| satisfactory member to spud it up with 
|a toasting-fork is not one that commends 
itself to thoughtful horticulturists, who 
would indeed do well to recollect the 
pertinent adage about a rolling stone. 
All Orchid-houses and Pineries should 
have their windows opened at least 
once a day to ensure adequate ventila- 
tion; and Mustard-and-Cress for forcing, 
| whether in soup-plates or empty soap- 
| boxes, will require to be kept constantly 
| moist. 
| In the kitchen garden preparations 
by now are, or should be, well advanced. 
| Many of the seeds purchased through 
|our advertisement columns earlier in 
‘the year will already have revealed 
|themselves as perfect and vigorous 
| plants, others again as a perfect plant 
in the singular. In connection with 


is 


A 'ARD-WORKIN’ BLOKE FOR YER 
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the outside of the packets that, in the 


words of the celebrated proprietor, 
almost every picture tells story. 
Karly Peas are now forming their' lines 
of green, the single-file arrangement of 
this vegetable giving rise to the well 
known horticultural maxim, “ Mind your 
peas and queues.” On _ the Currant 
bushes caterpillars should be carefully 
thinned out to leave room for the 
expected fruit, and Cardoons may be 
treated in a similar manner. If 
don’t know what a Cardoon is 
ought to. 

N.B.—-Now is the best time to start 
a gardening book, which will command 
a ready market during the autumn 
publishing season. Hardly any plot 
at all is necessary, one of a few square 
yards being quite sufficient for several 
attractive volumes. 

Next month our special article 
“Worms, by One of Them.” 


a 


you 
you 


will be 





Tae Hampstead Parliament is not the 
only gathering to ape the ways of the 
House of Commons. “ Mr.'T.G. Fotuiorr,”’ 
says The Bristol Times, “took the chair 
at the Clarence Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, at the first of a series of arinual 


the Nectarines, and on dewy mornings|this it is well to. remark about the|dinners for members of the Burnham 
the flute-like trill of the Lawn-mower,| specimens of colour-printing given on | Bawling Club.” 
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CHILDE BIRRELL TO THE DARK TOWER CAME. 
“ Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And blew ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.’” 
No pulse of real life rans through the place (Dublin Castle). The | 
main current of Irish life as it rushes past its walls passes by almost 
unheeded Vr. Birrell, introducing his Irish Council Bill.) 


f 


Grim stand its walls, as in a ghoulish dream, 
Frowning above the pearly waves of Liffey ; 
Its attitude toward that historic stream 
Remains deplorably aloof and sniffy ; 
“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 
Out of the swim of Dublin’s sons and daughters 
Seldom or never do its minions go 
And plunge their hide-bound bodies in the flow 
Of those pellucid waters. 


The River, too, of Life rolls by outside, 

And none within takes notice. Drear and heavy, 
The dungeon’s portals bar that human tide 

Save when the leading Ogre holds a levee ; 
In vain her passion Erin’s bards rehearse ; 

So cold the Castle's heart, so thick its skull is, 
That never yet one line of local verse 
Voicing the national despair in Erse 

Has dodged its dour portcullis. 


When shrewd shillelaghs, hurtling through the air, 
Carpet the green with wigs and facial peelings, 
Where are the Castle's men? They have no share 
In sports that vent the nation’s holiest feelings ; 
They never know the pure moonlighter’s thrill 
When pruning cows'-tails through the long night- 
watches ; 
Nor wake a corpse around the illicit still, 
But keep apart, unsociable and chill, 
Imbibing alien Scotches. 


Ah! when will some great strenuous soul upspring, 
Some moral Sanpow with a sacred mission 
To storm the Castle's walls, and turn the thing 
Into a Pan-Hibernian Exhibition ? 
For he, the last to fare on that crusade 
A frivolous gay knight and fresh-recruited 
Having arrived and whispered “ Who’s afraid ?” 
Just set the slug-horn to his lips and played 
“ Childe Birrell’s come”’—and scooted! O.§. 








NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Epirion pe Louxe. 

“We shan’t have room for it,” I said. 

“ But it will look very well,” said my wife. “Thirty-six 
volumes in that handsome red binding would set off any 
library.” 

“ There isn’t a spare foot of room now,” I insisted. 

“ But we always meant to clear away some of the rubbishy 
books.””’ 

“There are no rubbishy books. That’s why we've never 
cleared anything away. Besides, I’m not sure I care for 
every little word the great man has written.” 

“ Every little word,” said my wife severely —“ every little 
word written by a man of genius ought to be preserved.” 

“So it will be,” I said, ‘“ by those who print this edition 
and those who buy it; but that ’s no reason for my buying it.” 

“ That ’s flippant,” said my wife, “and silly.” 

“ Of course, if you begin to be abusive-——”’ 

“How like a man!” said my wife. “When he’s beaten 
in argument"’—she pronounced these words} very impres- 





sively—“ he always says he’s being abused.” 








“ Thirty-six fat volumes,” said I. 

“ But only a pound apiece.” 

“That’s thirty-six pounds,” I said, “and for thirty-six 
pounds we could go to the seaside.” 

“ But we shall get one volume a month, and that spreads 
it over three years. Once a month for three years a genius 
will visit us, and at the end of that time he'll stay with us 
for ever.” 

“But you'll get tired of him. When the three years are 
over you'll store him away in an attic. You'll never look 
at him. He’ll get covered with dust. I don’t like geniuses 
when they re covered with dust. I’m not sure I like them 
when they ’re quite tidy.” 

“That,” said my wife, “is absurd. I shall fill up the form.” 

“ Thirty-six pounds,” I pleaded. 

“T’ve filled it up with your name,” she said. 

“ Forgery,” I hinted. 

“You should have thought of that,” she retorted, “ when 
you married me! ‘With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ’—-you can’t deny it.” 

“ But I didn’t mean it. It was duresse. 
another bit about obeying.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,”’ said she. 
I’m going to post it at once.” 

And she did. 

All this happened two years and a half ago. Summer is 
now approaching for the third time, and through all the 
changing seasons, month by month, with the impressiveness 
and regularity of one of nature's immutable ordinances, the 
stout red volumes have made their formidable appearances. 
Thirty of them stand in a thick red line on the loaded shelves. 
On a rough calculation there are more than seven feet of 
them—and there are six more volumes to come. 

Now, to buy a book casually, to buy thirty books at odd 
times and without previous arrangement, these are easy and 
light-hearted things that any man may do without impairing 
the springs of his strength or adding a single grey hair to 
his head. But to be under a permanent irrevocable contract 
to purchase a certain sort of book once in every month, to | 
take delivery of it and to pay for it, saps the vitality of the 
most vigorous being that ever trod a country road. To know 
that at some time within the first week of every month a 
heavy postal parcel will be dumped down as if by magic on | 
the hall table and will lie there pleading to have its string 
cut and its brown-paper unfolded—there’s nothing in the 
whole range of experience to compete with that as a shatterer 
of nerves and a destroyer of happiness. While the parcel 
lies thus my wife avoids my eye. I believe she goes down in 
the dead hours of the night to open it and stow it away. She 
has even gone so far as to assert that she had told me how it 
would be, adding that she had long since realised how useless 
it was to dissuade a wilful man from any purpose he had set 
his mind on. The thirty-six-volumed genius who was to have 
been a joy to us has brought us a curse. We have never 
dared to read him in his new edition. Last night I caught 
my wife with a thin and handy volume in her hand. It 
belonged to an earlier edition of our destroying genius. When 
she saw that I had observed her she had the grace to look 
uncomfortable and to lay the book down under the conceal- 
ment of an illustrated paper. And there are six more volumes 
still to come. 


Besides, there ’s 


“T’ve put a stamp on it, and 














The Cry of the Russian Children 


Mr. Punch very gratefully acknowledges the generous 
response made to his appeal last week on behalf of the poor 
starving children of Samara, Russia. A statement of the 
amount received will appear in his next issue. He would 
welcome further contributions, to be addressed to Messrs. | 
Brapsury AND Aanew, Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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THE WARRIOR UNBENDS. 


MR. HALDANE ENJOYING AN INTERVAL AT THE TOURNAMENT. 
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3 
OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. 
(Spinner tries a ball or two before the Firat Match.) 
Excited Chorus. “ Srgapy, Spisner, steapy! Here comes T’oTHER SIDE. Don’t LeT ’EM SEE YOU BOWLING!” 








iatiiein rane Of humour, fun, convulsing pun Small wonder few would dream 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. And brilliant coruscation. I entertain such gay thoughts ; 
“The ideal position for brain-work of most é Small wonder if they sneer and sniff 
kinds is the recumbent one in bed.” Anon with subtle art Who only know my day thoughts 
Mr. Eustace Miles.] A novel plot she'll sketch me ; Ah! were t he I whos 4 o 
Orr in the noisy night, A page she'll cram with epigram When bird-like I “sing darkling,” 
When motor-buses wake me, And mots that fairly fetch me ; When stretched at length in brainy 
Or when the strains of feline swains And then she ‘ll break my heart strength 
Bid gentle sleep forsake me, With scenes that set me choking I lie supinely sparkling. 
| I love to watch the flight Until I find my eyes are blind, 
Of fancy as she rambles, My pillows fairly soaking. 


A butterfly from earth to sky . —— Tue moral influence of our Press has 
In sunny-hearted gambols. Anon she hints a play 


I’m absolutely certain |often been a subject for discussion, and 
| And whilst I lie so still, | No other man could hope to plan | Mr. Punch, therefore, begs to call atten- 
My gifted Muse arises ; So excellent a curtain. jtion to the advice given in London 
She brings the best of wit and jest, I mark the audience sway |Opimion to an honourable if unenter- 
She fills me with surprises ; Spell-bound, intent and breathless; | P™'5!™g enquirer: 
| With more than human skill I hear them cry, “ Though Saaxspeare die| “ You are going the wrong way about your 
From this to that she dashes, This dramatist is deathless ! ”’ business, Hartequin. The proper way to get at 
| While from her lips fall dazzling quips bo ily Ste of the Bank = — = 
| And scintillating flashes But when my clothes I snatch, | Voy py 18 _— po ao . silver 
a And dress in haste, all eager on” and the notes which the Dank has in its 
| Anon she whispers low At once to write the oo of night, | “ 
The lilt of some gay ditty, They seem absurdly meagre. , 
Entrancing, bright. divinely light, I can no longer catch Incendiarism at Epsom. 
Astonishingly witty, The points that made me chortle, Derais or THE CONFLAGRATION. 
All full of verve and go— The novel plot seems abject rot— “Lord Rosebery burnt his boots with a 
A very revelation I’ve grown so dense a mortal. vengeance yesterday.” — Western Morning News. 
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HOW TO BRIGHTEN BANQUETS. 


Me. Leo Maxse’s admirable letter in 
The Times of last Wednesday, suggest 


conducing toexhilaration and equanimity, 
too often tend to producea contrary result. 
Those who are expected to speak suffer 
the torments of anticipation throughout 


ing various ways in which our public] the meal, which they are unable either to 


dinners might be improved, has brought 
i flood of further contributions on the 
from which we 
following as the most typical and 
suggestive. 


subjec t, 


Mr. Leo Maxse himself writes: “ May 
I be allowed to supplement my letter 
first, that 
poisonous politicians of the Potsdarm 
group should be provided with poisonous 
food, and second, that the more elderly 
und innocuous mandarins should be let 
ff with mandarin oranges.” 


by two specific suggestions 


Mr. A.oernon Asnton writes: “I 
entirely assent to Mr. Maxse’s general 
proposition that our public banquets 
leave mu h to be desired. Where I differ 
from him is in regard to ways and means. 
What is really wanted is some effective 
method of distracting the attention of 
the guests from mundane and material 
interests to the things that really matter. 
Here, however, wecan learn much from the 
incients.- I can imagine no more effectual 
way of really brightening our banquets 
than by reintroducing the admirable 
custom of the skeleton or mummy at 
the feast, which was, | believe, generally 
adopted by the best society in the palmy 
days of Egypt. In deference to our 
modern sensitivenéss, perhaps it would 
be as well if the skeleton were not a 
real skeleton, but made of celluloid or 


some other similar substance. Cellu- 
loid, however, has the drawback of 
being inflammable, which must be set 


against its cheapness. I should also 
uggest that those imposing castellated 
specimens of the confectioner’s art—the 
set pieces of public banquets, which 
reappear again and again—should take 
the form of cenotaphs, and have the 
names of famous men clearly inscribed 
thereon. In this way they would be 
less likely to be desecrated than the 
forgotten worthies in our 
cemeteries. Next as to music. The 
music which is habitually discussed at 
our public dinners is, to my mind, far 
too trivial, flippant, and exciting. To 
promote digestion, it should be of a 
more tranquil, sedate and elegiac charac 
ter, such as is indicated by the terms 
mcaestoso, doloroso, fle bile, tristamente, in 
modo lamentevole, sarcofagoso. Lastly, 
speeches should not be delivered at a 
varying pitch, but intoned, or possibly 
cantillated to the accompaniment of a 
muted horn.” 


tombs of 


Dr. C. W. Saveesy writes: “As I have 
recently explained in a monograph on 
the subject, the great aim of modern social 
reformers should be to eliminate worry. 
Public dinners and banquets, instead of 


extract the | 


appreciate or digest. To surmount this 
difficulty, I would propose the simple 
plan of ‘speeches first and dinner after- 
wards.’ ‘The ordeal of eloquence would 
then be speedily got over and the draw- 


back alluded to by Mr. Maxse—-that of 
securing a full report of speeches 
delivered late in the evening—would 


exist. The delivery of the 
speeches, again, would gain greatly by 
this arrangement, for speech is closely 
allied to song, and singers invariably 
sing best before a meal.” 


cease to 


Mr. Cartes Frouman presents his 
compliments and writes: “May I be 
allowed to make one suggestion? At 
all high-class banquets a flash-light 
photograph is de rigueur. But the 
realism is sadly impaired by the absenceof 
aloud thunder peal. This indispensable 
adjunct could be easily secured if the 
waiters were drilled to drop their trays 
in unison outside, the interval between 
the flash and the peal being timed, out 
of deference to the nerves of the guest, 
which would presumably hardly recover 
at once from the flash, to indicate that 
the storm centre is at a safe distance. 
A shower of confetti to simulate hail 
might come down from the roof, and 
those whose appetites had not been fully 
satisfied might, by keeping their mouths 
open, derive additional sustenance and 
refreshment from the shower.” 


Mr. Eustace Mites writes: “ Banquets 
will never be brightened until a rational 
diet becomes the rule and not the excep- 
tion. As we read in the most beautiful 
of Hanpet’s arias, ‘Ombra mai fu di 
vegetabile, which I may freely para- 
phrase, ‘Life is a shadow without 
vegetables.’ ” 


Mr. Jay Goutp writes: “There is no 
doubt a good deal in diet, but though 
[ have a great respect for Mr. MitEs as 
a sportsman his menu is really not worth 
a row of beans. All I can say is that 
when I tried it I could not play for 
nuts.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Newnnam-Davis writes : 
‘Tam strongly in favour of the sand- 
wiching of speeches at public banquets 
between the various items of the menu. 
This would tend to revive appetite and 
would enable self-respecting diners to 
tackle a meal of twenty courses where 
they now, alas! are often unable to do 
full justice to one of only ten.” 


Miss Syivia Panknurst writes: “If 
the delay caused by after - dinner 
speeches is regarded as a serious draw- 
back, my committee are fully prepared 





to take the entire responsibility of 





providing the speeches at all such 
functions and delivering them during 
the course of the meal.” 

Mr. Swyey Lze writes: 
Syivia?”’ 





CHARIVARIA. 


Sir E. J. Poyrwrer, speaking at the 
Royal Academy Banquet, mentioned the 
Palace of Westminster as being a build- 
ing which still left plenty of scope to the 
decorative artist. Especially, we take it, 
now that there is a chance of the House 
of Lords losing some of its chief orna 


ments. es 
* 


“Who is | 


By the terms of Mr. Birretu’s Irish | 


Council Bill, the Caer Secretary is to 
have the right to be present at the 
Council’s meetings. It is thought that 


this unfortunate official’s costume for | 


such occasions will be a suit of armour. 
* * 
* | 

Now that it has been discovered that | 
Vitruvius described a taximeter cab which 
was in use in the year 79 B.c. it is thought 
that the Cab Trade will no longer oppose 
the introduction of what it had feared 
was a new idea. , , 

* 

There is good news for those artists 
whose works were rejected by the Royal 
Academy. The National Gallery is 
about to be enlarged. 

* * 


The Société des Aquarellistes Francais 
is now holding an exhibition in London. 
This reminds us that it is again rumoured 
that the rival French Salons are about to 
amalgamate, and will be known as the 





Société des Querellistes Frangais. 


The Lord Ciive scandal which Lord | 
Curzon is seeking to remedy is graver | 
than was at first thought. It now | 
transpires that there does exist a statue | 
of the founder of our Indian Empire at 
the India Office, but it is a comic one 
in Roman costume. 


There is great glee in certain foreign | 
countries at what is considered the con- 
spicuous failure of The Dreadnought. 
An official statement confesses that when 
80 per cent. of her guns were fired 
together all the execution that was done 
consisted in the breaking of a few cups 
and saucers. oe 

* 

Living statues are being dragged from 
their pedestals all over the country, and 
we must confess we are not altogether 
sorry. For human beings to return to 
the Stone Age was scarcely progress. 

* * 


The first contract ever placed in this 
country for a tram permanent way 





for Japan has just been given to 4 
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Mistreas. “I’m SORRY YOU WANT TO LEAVE, ELLIs. 
Maid. “No, M’m; I’m Goinc To GET MARRIED.” 











FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BETTER YOURSELF?” 








Sheffield firm. That is all very well, 
but we still want The Mikado. 
* * 


~ 
The Kaiser has invited the British 
journalists, on their visit to Berlin, to 
witness the Spring parade of the Pots- 
dam garrison. If the Kaiser imagines 
that British journalists are easily over- 
awed he is mistaken. 
* * 





* 
The latest news from Morocco is that 
the Pretender now has 20,000 men and 
| sixteen guns with him; but he is sucha 
fellow for pretending that it is difficult 


arrive at the truth. 
* * 


* 
An old lady, on reading that the 
| experiment of growing tobacco under 


being tried in Porto Rico, 
remarked that it would indeed be won- 
derful if the tobacco could be picked 
already done up in packets. 

* * 


cover is 


- 
While business was proceeding at the 
New Bailey the other day, there was a 


lt 


errific | , ‘and th urt was filled 
| ic ang ‘and _,the co i 


with steam. The explanation given was 
that some machinery in the basement had 
broken down. The following exchange 
of wit and badinage then took place. 

Mr. Justice Jetr:—‘ Does this often 
happen ?” 

Mr. R. D. Mum:—“ This is the first 
offence.” (Loud laughter.) 

Now some of us would have found 
Mr. Muir’s remark difficult to cap, but 
His Lordship was undismayed. “Let 
us,” he retorted, “hope it will not be 
periodical.” o6 
* 

Colone Heatey, C.M.G., of Bishop's 
Stortford, we are told, has painted the 
sign of the Swan Inn, at Rayne, Essex. 
We see nothing very remarkable in this. 
We have known younger officers paint 
an entire town red. 

* 


* 

A steady decrease in the number of 
ice-cream sellers is noted in the annual 
report of the Medical Officer of Health | 
for the City of London. The cause is 
difficult to arrive at, but it is thought 


possible that, owing to bad times, some 
of the unfortunate Italian vendors may 
have been compelled to consume a lot 
of their own ice-cream. 

** 

* 

A gentleman writes to The Express as 
follows :—“ Sir,—My son whistles his 
favourite airs from The Mikado in spite 
of my repeated warnings. Am I in 
peril?” The answer is surely an un- 
hesitating Yes, if the lad is an average 
boy and the father has an ear for music. 








Events of the Weck. 

We understand from The Times that 
Mr. Birrevt brought in his Lrish Bill last 
Tuesday, and from The Deal, Walmer 
and Sandwich Mercury that ‘on the 
suggestion of the Mayor, it was decided 
that a new pair of trousers be provided 
for the Town Sergeant.” 

“The man must be able to teach a boys’ 
brass band and to undertake the supervision of 
a steam boiler.”— Adut. in “ Daily Telegraph.” 

Tuese gifts often go together. 
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7 as his fashionable doctor such a treat,|though I cannot myself see why any 
FROM COURT AND EMPIRE. | would be out of place in his common-|one should bother about it, and I don’t 


Wuat made it so pleasant to see Mr. 
Sr. Joms Hawxiy’s P rodigal return again, 
so to speak, to the Court Theatre, is that 
the play contains a fresh idea, a fresh 
little problem. Not, to be sure, a profound 
idea = a very vital problem. What is 


to be done by a rich father who has a 
detrimental son? Answer: Give him 
in allowance to absent himself; keep 


him so long as he keeps away. That is 
all, but it refreshes one after the eternal 
What is a husband to do whose wife 
likes some one else better? or any other 
such hackneyed question. Of course, it 
would not refresh one very much if the 
author were not a humorist and a man 
with an eye for character and effect ; but 
fortunately Mr. Hankey has these qualities 
most distinctly. I think the play would 
have been better if it had been shorter, 
with rather less of shaking hands and 
how-do-you-do, and I-must-be-going 
business, less irrelevant conversation, 
though some of it is extremely witty, and 
less of conventional character-drawing— 
a match-making mother and a doctor are 
far too conventional— thrown in besidethe 
real people; but then it is always so easy 
to improve other people’s work. I am not 
sure that I quite believe in the Prodigal 
himself. So shrewd and sane a person 
would hardly have come to grief so often, 
perhaps ; but if there is any mistake it is 
on original lines. I take Mr. Hankin to 
mean the affair for a sort of Rogue's 
Comedy, and not as a sympathetic appeal 
in behalf of idle young men who have 
rich parents; but so agreeable is his 
i ne’er-do-well that one is quite delighted 
‘(not having to pay it) that he gets his 
three hundred a year. But I think the 
most truly comic figure is the mother, a 
perfect sketch of lovable and maddening 
stupidity. 

The play was better acted than ever 
almost too well acted, if Mr. Hawxry will 
forgive me; for such clever people as 
Miss Dororay Mryto and Mr. Epmuyp 
Gwenn were rather wasted on insignifi- 
cant parts. At the Court, however, as 
at the Frangais, ability is not proud. 
Miss Haypon could not be more than 
perfect as the mother, but Mr. Marraews 
has even a better grip than before on 
'the Prodigal, with his cat-like enjoy- 
ment of recovered comforts and his im- 
perturbable confidence in other people's 
weaknesses. I really can’t believe that 
Mr. Dewyis Eapte has not taken his re- 
spectable, finicking elder brother direct 
from life—-that mincing step! that 
articulate snort !—and I should be sorry 
for the original, except that he is 
certain, if he exists, not to notice the 
imitation. I was curious to see how 
Mr. Eric Lewis would play the father. 
The suave distinction, which is the chief 
note of his acting, and makes his king 





he re- 
but it would come 


place successful cloth-maker : 
pressed it nobly, 
out now and then. 

I could almost wish that at this 
particular mcment I were writing for 
The Quarterly or some other such organ 
with a serious face, rather than for 
Mr. Punch, for then I would correct 
the other critics by writing of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, the new ballet at the 
Empire, with tremendous gravity. They 
are too apt to write of ballets as though 
it were a great condescension to do so, 
as though their powerful minds, duly 
exercised by the masterpieces of Mr. 
Surro or Mr. Pixero, were merely being 
relaxed over a triviality. Whereas in 
truth there is more skilful adaptation 
of means to ends, more knowledge of 
the business in hand, more certain 
achievement, more real art, in fact, in 





Propicatity anp Unctvous Rectircpe, 
Mr. A. E. Matthews and Mr. Dennis Eadie. 


a good ballet at the Empire than in a 
wilderness of average plays at the 
theatre. And the new ballet is a good 
ballet. It is, of course (as the reader’s 
great erudition will have gathered from 
the name), early eighteenth century, and 
charming are the effects of the dresses, 
village youths and maidens, beaux and 
fine ladies at Vauxhall, soldiers and 
what not, massed by Madame Kart 
LANNER in graceful evolutions, with 
every member of the chorus drilled to 
a turn. Mr. Osmonp Carr’s music is 
pretty throughout, though the occasion 
would have stood, I think, a little more 
“catchiness”” of tune: however, the 
old tunes, which of course he works in, 
give one that. Also Mr. Aprian Ross 
has devised an intelligible story. I 
am careful to mention that, because I 
have observed that other people simply 
thirst for a story on every occasion, 
even in a “musical comedy” or a ballet, 





intend to bother about this one. But 
my compliment to Mr. Aprian Ross— 
his story is most skilfully conducted 
with a view to picturesque effects. 
There is one other matter in which I 
should like to set a good example. 
Those other critics seldom mention any 
performer except Mile. Genée, as though 
there was no one else worth their notice, 
though they will mention the name of the 
actor who plays the second footman in 
a farce. Gente is incomparable: I have 
seen dancers who equalled her agility, 
but not one of them had anything of her 
delightful temperament, her sense of 
humour, her sunny enjoyment of the 
whole thing. But there are others. 
Mr. Sunpperc, for example, who has too 
little to do this time, is a splendid 
dancer and has a sense of character: 
you remember his gipsy dance with 
Miss Exist Cierc (who is as amusing as 
ever) in Coppelia? Then there is Miss 
CRASKE, as ‘ee ant and graceful as ever 
in her young man’s part, and the agile 
Mr. Frep Farren, and Mile. Zayrretra, 
an old friend in these things, and Miss 
E. Cottier, who once more plays a little 
picture part with a charming gaiety 
and naturalness. All these artists have 
much more ability than many players 
at the theatre who are regularly praised. 

But of course Geyée is the thing, and 
Gente is herself—the soul of happiness 
and grace. ... Ah! well, well! Per- 
haps | am too kind to the ballet. But the 
theatre bores me so often, and the ballet 
has pleased me ever since—was it the 
early fifties ?—one came to London with 
one’s “comrades of college,” as Fiorac 


|said, to see the dentist, and missed the 


last train back. 


I really had to say a 
word for it. 


Rue. 





A Royal Salute. 


WE understand that Messrs. Lovesoy, 
Reece, Dawson, and Coox have started 
for Madrid to greet the Royal Spanish 
baby with a suitable salvo of cradle 
cannons. 





Sir James Cricatoy Browne having 
sent round a circular in advance to assist 
his inquiries in Ambidexterity, The 
Tribune announces the results as fol- 
lows :— 

“Replying to a question on winking, the 
majority winked with the left eye; and of the 
ladies who res nded, 913 declared they could 
not wink at all.’ | 





Stopping for a moment to sympathise | 
with the ‘13 of a lady who could not | 
wink at all, we beg to record our em- | 
phatic protest against the suggestion | 
that any “lady” would “respond” t 
an advance of this kind. 
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AN ENGLISH REPEATER. 


As he concluded his story, he had 
leant back in his corner of the compart- 
ment to judge of the effect upon me, his 
hearer. I had manipulated my face to 
produce a smile, when the grin was 
arrested by his action. He had got out 
a note-book. “ Doesn’t matter about 
iddress, but name in full, please!” 

“T don’t see——”’ I began. 

“Oh, but I must have it,” he cried ; 
“otherwise—I may tell it you again.” 

“Tell it me again?” I said. “ What 
is it you might tell me again?” 

“The story I’ve just told you, of 
course. Please, I beg you, give me your 
name. 

I complied, and waited while he 
entered it in his book. 

Presently he began to look over the 
back entries; then suddenly his face 
clouded over. “Dear me!” I heard 
him mutter. “This is very painful. 
ell me,” he cried excitedly, looking 
up, “if you went away in August, 1905?” 

‘“ About then.” 

“On the Great Western?” 

I nodded. 

“To Penzance?” 

“Te 

“On the ninth?” 

“ Really———”’ I began. 
| “Did you?” he shrieked, jumping to 

his feet. 
“ Yes—yes—yes,” I cried, drawing 
| back in terror. 

“ By the 12°45?” 

“ Er—I daresay.” 

He drew a long breath, subsided, 
then nodded gloomily. 

“T thought so,” he said. “It is with 
deep regret that 1 announce it, but I 

| find I told you this story once before ; 
and, dear me ’—he was referring to his 

book—‘‘ this is very disappointing. Did 
you join a Cook’s Tour to Iceland in 

1904, on the occasion of the World’s 

Watercress Exposition ? ” 

I bowed my head in acquiescence. 

He sighed deeply and turned to his 
hook again. “Jonn Albert Jongs, I 
think you said?” he murmured. “In 
1895, in November, were you on the 
Campania bound for New York ?” 

I nodded. 

“Then,” he cried tragically, “will 
vou ever forgive me ?—I sec that I told 
you this same story on the promenade 
deck at 7.48 on Tuesday, November 2, 
1895, and that you chuckled five times, 
a number exceeding by one chuckle 
he best previous scored by this anecdote. 

his is very disappointing. Why, oh 
why didn’t I consult my book earlier? 
It is very sad.” 

“ What is?” 

_ “The failure of the register system,” 
he said, holding out his book. “It’s 
like this, you see. I have always been 


¢ 





!an old friend of mine. 


PE , ; | 


iQUESTIONABLE COMPENSATION, 


Car Driver (to nervous Tourist). “ Keer yer seat, Sor. 


SHe’LL GO DOWN THE OTHER SOIDE 


AS IF THE DIVIL WAS AFTHER HER!” 








fond of telling anecdotes, in fact, had | 


long cherished the hope of being referred | 
to in the popular papers as an: excellent 
storyteller; and sometimes, indeed, my 
soaring ambition had bid me dream of 
seeing myself described as a ‘born! 
raconteur. But I soon found myself 
accused (not publicly, of course, but 
amongst my friends) of repetition. That 
is what led to my instituting my anecdote 
register. Amongst persons whom I know | 
it works well; it is only with casual 
acquaintances made while travelling that 
the system sometimes fails. They, not | 
being met more than once or twice in 
one’s life, are not worth putting into the 
ledger ; I merely enter them in my note- 
book ; the ledger is reserved —”’ 

“ The—the——”’ I began. 

“The ledger,’ he replied. “All my 
intimate friends are in that. Purenas 
Fitrzpoop.e, the historian, for instance, is 


Say I am asked 


to dine with him. Before leaving home 
I compile a list of anecdotes which | 
think he may like. Then I consult his 
ledger account. If he has heard any of 
them before, I strike them off my list. 
The titles of the remainder I copy on my 
cuff. On my return home, such of the 


| anecdotes as I have made use of are then 


inserted in the ledger, while those still 

unrelated are available for future use.”’ 
“And you record everything ?” 
“Yes, the anecdote, place of telling, 


| time, date, number of chuckles, grins or 


smiles elicited, are all entered to the 


| account of the person to whom the story 


is told.” 

At this point the train pulled ip; I 
got out. 

“We shall meet again as friends, I 
hope,” he cried as he shot his head 
through the window and waved a fare- 
well. “Friends, I say, for I’m going to 
put you in the ledger.” 
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THE JOYS OF TOURING. No. 3.—THE CAMINO REAL. 


ALTHOUGH THIS Is a “ Royat Roap” 


IT 18 NOT THE FAVOURITE MOTOR ROUTE OF THE INFANT Prince OF THE ASTURIAS. 


Mr. Poncn’s advice 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO MOTOR IN Spain 1s—‘ Don’T TAKE YouR own car.” N.B.—THERE IS NO SPEED LIMIT IN SPAIN. 


BAULKED OF A STATE. 

Vistrors to Earl’s Court, after they 
have done everything that should be 
done; after they have tested the 
water-chutes of Bulgaria, and flown 
round in the flying machine of Servia ; 
after they have explored the stalactite 
caves of Roumania and the salt-mine 
of Belgrade; after they have descended 
the helter-skelter lighthouse of Dalmatia, 
and examined the old Balkan Japanese 
in their village ; after they have travelled 
on the switchback of Montenegro, and 
punched the tethered ball of Cattara,; 
after all this, they may, as they wander 
through the grounds completing their 
knowledge of the Turkish frontier 
countries, notice a huge building of 
iron now in the course of erection near 
the ruins of the Austrian Great Wheel. 
What can that be, they wonder, and 
perhaps even ask, in pure Balkan, of 
& passing peasant; but no one seems 
to know. 

We know, however. This new build- 
ing, which cannot hope to be ready for 
some weeks, is to be devoted to one of 
the most interesting States of all—to 
Ruritania. In addition to such ordinary 
exhibits as rope-ladders, pistols, false 











beards, and rapiers, it will contain several 
halls, in one of which, fitted up as a 
theatre, will be performed The Prisoner 
of Zenda twice daily. In another will 
be waxen representations of all the 
principal novelists who have helped to 
popularise Ruritania since Mr. ANTHONY 
Hope discovered it. In another room 
will be the publishers, making 800 per 
cent. profit out of this happy land. A 
band will play the Ruritanian national 
anthem all day and half the night. 
Ruritanian peasants and townspeople 
will sing and dance. Ruritanian princes 
will deliver lectures on elopement, 
strategy and the art of witty conver- 
sation. 

It is expected that the Hopening cere- 
mony, to be performed by Mr. ANTHONY 
Horr, will take place on June 31. All 
are invited. Front seats, 4s. 6d. net. 


Back seats, sixpence. 





Enights of the Trencher. 
Headlines from a Yorkshire paper :— 
“ Brmuiayt Mirrary Bangver. 
WHERE BRITISH ARMY EXCELS. 
Sotprers’ Spuenpip Capacity.” 





| 
LIMERICKS OF THE WEEK. 


THERE were once some Colonial Prems. 
Who were famed for post - prandial 


gems ; 
Being taxed with free food 
Their zeal was subdued, 
And they couldn't set fire to the Thames. | 


There once was a caustic R.A. 

Who painted grand ladies all day ; 
To Lady Sassoon 
He appeared as a boon ; 

Of the rest, when he liked, he made hay. 


A wonderful athlete called Mies 
Cooked cabbage in forty-four styles ; 
The result of this fad 
Was exceedingly bad : 


Jay Goutp has a corner in smiles. 


} 
} 
| 
| 


There was a young Beersonm named Max 
(For telegrams: “ Brummel, Carfax”’) ; 
Though demure and discreet, 


If swelled heads he should meet, 


His pencil turned into an axe. 


There was once a Professor named 
RaALgeIGcH, 
Who with Saaxspeare grew awfully pally; 
When they asked Stover Lee 
His opinion, said he : 
“This rot is exceedingly bally.” 
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NO CLASS. 


Crorvus or Irisn Terriers. “CALL THAT THING A DOG? WE CALL IT A TOY.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 
House of Lords, Monday, May 6.—A 
great gathering to hear debate on pro- 
posed reform of House. Interest intense. 
When NEWTON rose to move second 
reading of his Bill you might, as Sark 
| said, almost have heard an apple fall. 
The noble lord’s great ancestor’s dis- 
ery of the Law of Gravitation nothing 
‘compared with this audacious attempt 
improve the perfected. Benches on 
filled with crowd of dimensions 
ely seen. Ladies in bright spring 
frocks garlanded 
galleries. On 
of the 
[Throne stood a 
group of Privy 
| Councillors trying 
look as if they 
id no expectation 
being presently, 
ler C.-B.’s_pat- 
ronage, invited to 
step down and take 
of business 
in the Lords. 
Sad to observe 
w evil communi- 
cations corrupt 
good manners. 
Peers, left to them- 
selves, preserve air 
and attitude’ of 
equable dignity 
|which, if a_ trifle 
idull, is at least 
respectable. To- 
night Newton, who, 
is he shamelessly 
mentioned, once sat 
in the Commons, 
was almost flippant 
in his references 
to the august 
assembly to which, 
by the operation 
that very prin- 
of heredity 
assailed, he 
was permitted to 
He went so far as to 
to the Marquis or LonponDERRY 


the steps 


rge 


allude 


> et « 
as a 


ascend. 


middle-aged gilded eagle,” a liberty | 


which made the blue blood of Viscount 
Cross boil in his veins. 
Newton that, lightly turning to describe 
as “a sort of political derelict” Scotch 
Peers not co-opted to Parliament, he did 
t see the spectacled face turned upon 
um with expression of pained reproof. 


lhese things taking place in the green | 


tree to the left of the Woolsack, the 
expected happened in the dry tree oppo- 
The Conservative Lord Newron 


; 
Site 


laving gibed at his Peers, the Liberal | 


Karl of Crewe pleasantly mocked at 


Drew a vivid picture of the! 


It was well for | 


majority of peers as a flock of sheep, 
blindly following that bell-wether Lord 
Lanspowne as he lightly hopped over 
non-aggressive ditches or unaccountably 
dashed through gaps in the hedge 
leading no whither. AmpPrHILi in 
censed by this frivolity that presently 
he bubbled over in speech protesting 
against Crewe’s “contemptuous tone of 
reassurance almost insulting to your 
Lordships’ house.” 

Comfort the House of Lords with 
assurance that nothing desperately bad 
should happen to it! Might as well 
console the Great Globe with promise 


80 





ON THE KNEF, 
?t. Hon. H-nry Ch-pl-n to Miss Wimbledon— 


“ Bid me to live and I will live 
For Preference—and thee!” 


that nothing shall to-morrow stand in 
the way of its revolving on its axis. 
Commoners looking on from pens 
above Bar shocked at this strong 
language. Almost expected to hear the 
cry of “Caw! Caw!” rise from rookery 
below Gangway. Even feared the angry 
shout of “Jupas!” might ring forth 
with tumultuous consequences. Happily 
on approach of midnight the white- 
robed figure of the Primate hovered 


‘over the scene moving adjournment of 


debate. Effect instantaneous. Some 
noble lords instinctively bent forward in 
devotional attitude. After a moment's 
pause the congregation rose and quietly 
dispersed. 


Business done.—Second reading of 
House of Lords Reform Bill moved. 

House of Commons, T'uesday.—The 
Commons took their turn to-night. 
Benches thronged in anticipation of intro- 
duction of what Ministers modestly call the 
Irish Administrative Council Bill. Be- 
neath its muffler Unionists spy the peard 
of Home Rule, and name the Bill accord- 
ingly. Expectation, raised to highest 
pitch, early chilled by discourse inform- 
ing but dull. Sr. AvcusTiINE seems to 
have omitted that preliminary walk in 
Battersea Park, effect of which brightened 
many passages in his maiden Ministerial 

ist speech expound- 

1 ing Education Bill. 
Before half an hour 
had sped, he lost 
his hold on attention 
of crowded House, 
which visibly 
thinned as he went 
into details of con 
stitution of the 
Council. 

Possibly this only 
the art of artless 
ness. . Hon. gentle 
men opposite had 
lashed themselves 
into fury in antici 
pation of a new 
Home Rule Bill such 
as Mr. G. in a past 
century expounded, 
standing on the 
very spot pressed 
by the foot of Sr. 
Avoustine, thump 
ing the Box on 
which he languidly | 
leaned and almost | 
yawned, Nothing 
of the sort. The 
Bill now in hand is 
a humdrum affair, 
in point of national 
importance rising 
not higher than 
constitution of a 
County Council. | 
Eloquence would 

be out of place. Display of passion | 
misleading. So Sr. Avucustive hummed 
and drummed along through the slow | 
moments of an hour and a half, oecasion 
ally getting fogged by the way in the 
intricacies of finance, showing some un- 
certainty as to whether Armagh was to 
contribute three members to the Council 
and Cavan one, or whether ‘twas t’other 
way about. 

Prince Artuur gave new turn to affairs 
by delivery of one of the most brilliant 
essays in destructive criticism the still 
young Parliament has listened to. 
Necessarily the speech was impromptu. 
No opportunity of work in study. 
Following straightway on completion of 
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form his judgment, phrase his sentences 
is he went along. Once or twice he 
tripped over figures, with whose icy 
precision he has no sympathy. Was 
£20,000 or £350,000 
what additional subs¢ ription from the 
exe hequer was to go in excess of the 
two million —“‘ was it two million?” 
the estimated cost of Irish Administra 

n under Also he 
vas uncertain as to the number of the 
new Council and the proportion between 
These 
mere trifles, not obstructing the flow of 
mate scorn for the whole muddled 
nor obscuring the glitter of 
the rapier that a score of times pinked 
the hapless Minister in charge of Bill. 
Irish Council Bill 
introduced in Commons. Lords appoint 

(‘ommittee to consider proposals for 
putting their House in order. 


‘ Political life,” 


not quite sure to 


existing system. 


minated and elected members. 


Passi 
business, 


Business done 








sighed 


I riday night. 


('.-B., “ would be endurable only for the 
House of Lords After Whitsuntide | 
really must take ‘em in hand. Mean 
vhile some are making it rather hot 


for me. Worst of it is they are my 

wn men, innocent of evil design as 
babes unborn.”’ 

This emotion was displayed at end of 
week through which Government have 
heen daily peppered in the matter of 
PorrsMouTH and his exigeant tenant, the 
Lorp CHampertars and the Mikado. If 

| pepper-box were shaken exclusively from 
()pposition Benches, no complaint would 
be made. Business of an Opposition 
Worst of it is that the 
show themselves sympathetic 
In fact it was a 

Liberal who opened campaign against 

Unper Secretary For War, 
| alluded to at Question time as 
noble landlord.” 

Natural enough that sans-culotte Lord 
| Ropert Ceci. should from the other side 
| of House keep the ball a-rolling. His 
| hatred of class domination, his sympachy 
with the tenant farmer, are born instincts, 
cultivated under wing of warm sympa- 
thies. Quite anotherthingtohave Radical 
Borough Member wanting to know in 
interests of Liberal Party how long the 
offending landlord will remain “a Mem- 
ber of this democratic Government ?” 
| Close on top of this intrinsically non- 

essential but distinctly embarrassing 
| incident comes the edict forbidding 
revival of Mikado. When Lorp CHa 
BERLAIN was still with us in the Commons, 
known as plain—of course the word is 
not used as signifying lack of decorative 
qualities —Bossy Spencer, he blushingly 
disclaimed the distinction of being an 
agricultural labourer. But he was 
regarded as a man of sense and a man 


isto oppose. 


faithful 


with the aggressors. 


“the 
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his colleagues. The affair of the Mi- 
kado is much more in the line of the 
long-lamented Acton Smee Ayrton who 
by analogous banalities drove several 
large-headed nails into the coffin of 
Mr. G.’s First Administration. 

But there it is, and, though intrinsi- 
cally a small thing, does the Ministry 
more harm than would accrue from 
larger laches. 

Business done. — Second reading of 
Old-Age Pensions Bill. 





A SPRING POET. 


A siwpte bard of Nature I, 
Whose vernal Muse delights to chant 
The objects of the earth and sky, 
The things that walk, the things that fly, 
And those that can’t. 


[ paint the mild idyllic scene 
When Hopee absorbs his decent grub, 
And Srrepuoy, pastorally clean, 
Cavorts with Pay.uis on the green, 
Or in the pub. 


The “softly sweet’ Zolian breeze 
(Or zephyr) shares my dainty song 
With murmurous brooks and humming 
bees > 


And on the foliage of trees 
I come out strong ; 


The showery poplar and the pine ; 

The sylvan monarch’s kingly boughs ; 
Bright chestnuts, in whose shade recline 
Fat sheep and comfortable kine, 

Not to say, cows). 


I sing of bud, and bloom, and bower, 
Of hedgerows musical with birds ; 
The common or the garden flower 
Adorns my numbers with a power 
Of lovely words. 


And thus from Spring’s perennial stere 
[ fashion songs for your delight ; 
And, tho’ it’s all been done before, 
There ’s always lots of room for more ; 
So that’s all right. 


For these are themes that never fail 
To bid the poet’s heart rejoice ; 
And, of all things of hill or dale, 
Give me the good old Nightingale, 
I think, for choice. Dum-Dum. 





CRICKET REFORM. 
Dear Mr. Puncu,— Now that the 


Cricket season is in our midst, vicarious 
sportsmen of all classes are calling for 
reform in certain departments of the 
game, and nowhere, I think, is the 
necessity more apparent than in the 
procedure which marks the return of 
batsmen to the Pavilion at the conclusion 
of their innings. Surely it is a short- 
sighted policy to allow a popular 


of the world, not likely to go far out of|century-maker to stride rapidly from 
his way to bring ridicule on himself and | pitch to Pavilion, finishing up at a run, 


and thus deprive a generously paying 
public of a suitable opportunity of 
recording their hero-worship. 

On the other hand, however apprecia- 
tive of success, the British public never 
wants to hit a man when he is down. 
and I am only voicing a_ national 
demand when I say that a period should 
be put to the sufferings of the blob 
maker, who under present conditions 
must cross that interminable stretch 
between the scattered bails and seclusion, 
seeking painfully to disguise his torture 
under a sickly smile. 

I therefore propose that every big 
scorer be escorted from the wicket by 
two officials in uniform (not necessarily 
ambulance men) and required to make 
acircuit of the ground just inside the 
ropes, halts being occasionally made 
for the benefit of amateur photographers. 
Not only will this enable spectators to 
get into personal touch with their 
heroes, but it will cure the nervousness 
of the incoming batsman, who, unheeded 
by the crowd, may hit out at once with 
ease and freedom. I also propose that 
aman who gets out before his eye is in 
should be gently conducted by the 
bowler’s umpire to a turf-covered tra; 
door situated under cover point, and 
there dropped into an electrically lighted 
subterranean passage leading from the 
publicity of the pitch to the privacy of 
the Pavilion. 

I speak feelingly about both of these | 
reforms, as I never score anything be- 
tween 0 and 100. Yours obediently, 

Neck or Noruixc. | 





TO A LADY 


On being requested to correct her verses. | 


Erratic the metre ; 
Erroneous the rhyme ; 

The form might be neater, 
And feater the time: 

And yet your sweet verses could hardly | 
be sweeter, 

Though polished in metre, 

And perfect in rhyme. 





I will not correct them 
As if they were prose ; 

To coldly dissect them 

Were rending a rose. 
Approved by the Graces, my Muse must | 
protect them, 
And will not correct them 
As if they were prose. 





| 





A PATHETIC enquiry in The Playbox 
runs as follows : 
“Don’t You Kyow 
that there are scarcely any wild gold- 
fishes left in England ?”—to which, as 
an answer of some sort seems necessary, 
we beg to reply that we were chased by 





one only yesterday. | 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES — RE-VARNISHED. 





























Max Beerbohm pays a morning call on Mrs. Chepe-Chintz. Watrer H. Russet. The New Sikh Coiffure. Why not carry it a little 
further aft r studying No. 390? G. A. Srorey, A.R.A 
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An Island Festival; or, The Expulsion of Living Statuary from Britain, a.p. 1907 




















An Acute Case of Wistaria; or, A Neat 
Thing in Summer Trouserings. Davin Mees 
Murray, R.A. a = ; 
‘Halo, Halo, Halo! A different ‘ Maid’ An Anatomical Study. The Spiral Column. 
gain!” Jesste Macorecor. Jonw 8. Sarcent, ha. 
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RHYMES OF REASON. 

(“Nursery rhymes are the common ground 
on which everyone meets. Who has not felt a 
thrill of gratified and grateful emotion when 
the words of ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’ were 
suddenly brought before his eyes or wafted to 
his ears ? The Academy. | 
Some talk of Keats’ or Suettey’s fame, 

While there are others who engrave on 
I'he tablets of their hearts the name 

Of Austiy, or the Swan (of Avon) ; 
Kach to his taste; but each man knows 

No lyrics that were ever sung stir 
His feeling bosom quite like those 

Old rhymes that thrilled him when a 

youngster. 


\h, then we gathered Nuts and May, 
And never thought Miss Muffet childish 
ecause she left her curds and whey 
Which was most probably a vile dish ’ 
And no one dared to hesitate, 
In those dear, distant days, to dub 
* bard ” 


| The gifted author of that great 


Dramatic fragment—Mrs. Hubbard. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
With cheek so destitute of dimple, 

Who has not chuckled as he read 
Of Simon who was surnamed 
7 Simple "TT 
Have you e’er gazed with aching eyes 
Into a glowing cirque of cinders, 
And not expected there would rise 
The troubled shade of Polly Flinders? 


How often in the midst of strife 
Have children suddenly grown quiet, 
To hear of Mr. Spratt and wife), 
And their peculiar taste in diet ! 
And e’en maturer folks may find 
(When temper and the gout get 
chronic) 
Tom Tucker soothing to the mind, 
Boy Blue an inexpensive tonic! 


And so, though things sometimes go 
wrong, 
And all the world seems “ quite con- 
trary,” 
Solace awaits you in the Song 
Of Sixpence or of Mistress Mary : 
Then, howsoe’er your poor inside 
May threaten, or your temples throb, 
you ‘ll 
Read of Bo-Peep or Cock-Horse Ride, 
And need no more the patent globule ! 








“In «a certain West African coast town, not 
a great way from the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, there exists a few miles of railroad 
track, overgrown with herbage and tropical 
vegetation.” 

Tas is the beginning of a telling 
advertisement called “ on when the 
wheels of life are cogged,” but for the 
moment it is the gentleman's geography 
which seems to have got cogged. What 
does one do then ? 


“OUR SHAKSPEARE.” 

Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
(music by Nicoxat, libretto by SHAKSPEARE 
and RosenrHAL) was given at Covent 
Garden last Tuesday before a full and 
no doubt) distinguished house; but of 
all the people who may have been there 

like most to think of Mr. Tree—our 

Mr. Tree, back from the Fatherland. 
| Was he in a box, I wonder, or in mufti 
jin the gallery; or could he have dis- 
| guised himself (perhaps) as the little old 
|gentleman who sat next to me and 
| borrowed my programme? Wherever 
he was, he smiled, [’ll be bound, as he 
murmured to himself the immortal words 
}of the German critics: “ This is not our 
| SHAKSPEARE.”” 

| Personally, having never strained at 
Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s, I had no hesi- 
| tation in swallowing Niconar and Rosen- 
rHAL at Covent Garden. Not only no hesi- 
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Herr Zador as Ford. 


tation, but very keen enjoyment. Nowthat 
the Mikado is banished we want a new 
comic opera badly. Die Lustigen Weiber 
|can offend nobody—except, possibly, 
the park-keeper at Windsor, who may 
object that his moon doesn’t really rise 
so ostentatiously as one would judge 
from the last scene. True, it is in 
German; but, after all, some of the 
words are nearly the same, and one has 
the added excitement of looking out for 
them. In fact, the little old gentleman 
and I could hardly keep our seats when 
the two wives got to the signature of 
their letters—‘‘ Schon Falstaff.” 

Herr Kyiiprer was an admirable Sir 
John, in voice, make-up, and acting. 
He also put in some excellent work as a 
contralto, when Ford was driving him 
out the house for a witch. He and Mrs. 
Ford really entered into the spirit of the 
play—Friulein Hemret being delight- 
fully natural and easy, although she did 
not laugh very well. She was much the 








better of the wives. Frau Totti was 
at times very indistinct, and the old 
gentleman and I missed several good 
points in this way. The Fenton of Herr 
Jérw was as pleasant and finished a 
piece of work as the Lieutenant Dick 
Anybody of Mr. Haven Corrm; while 
Herr Becasters had a_ surprising 
success as a low comedian. If he would 
take a hint from me I would suggest 
that at the next performance he should 
ask Falstaff (at the appropriate moment 
why they call him a Gibson girl (Warum 
nennen sie Sie ein Gibson Méddchen ? 
It would bring down the house. M. 





LONDON-SUR-MER. 

Is it Bond Street, this long, busy 
street in which I find myself? The 
shops and the names over them are 
reminiscent of Bond Street, and so are 
the passers-by and the crowds of 
shoppers. But no—there is a brighit- 
ness and a clearness everywhere that 
is not of “Bond Street. And the air! 
Ah, could Bond Street ever, even in 
those remote days when it was neigh- | 
boured by fields and hedgerows, when, 
in short, Old Bond Street was Young 
Bond Street and wore socks and a 
pinafore, boast a breath so sweet and | 
fresh as this? Then, this big restaurant, 
where crowds are pouring in to lunch, 
and pouring out, having lunched,—and 
farther on, over the way, that great | 
theatre, with its long matinée-queue | 
waiting patiently to witness, as the huge | 
bills outside inform me, “The 1000th 
performance of The Girl from Nowhere.” 
Where am [? Shall I ask the point- 
policeman near by, and end my sus- 
pense? Shall I buy one of these 
evening papers, with the first edition 
of which the newsboys are running by? 
No. Let me try to solve the mystery 
unaided. 

I meant to go to New York. But this 
is certainly not New York. Nor is it 
quite London. From time to time, too, 
[am conscious of a slight trembling of 
the ground. Can I by any chance have 
come to an earthquake region ? 

“No,” says the voice of the point- 
policeman, for unconsciously I have 
spoken my perplexities aloud. “ You 
ain’t in no earthquake region, nor you 
ain't in no fixed region neither. But 
if you care to walk, or take one of these 
‘ere autotaxicabs, for a quarter of a mile 
or so in that direction and then turn to | 
the left youll get a glimpse of the sea.’ 

And with that Iawoke. And before | 
me was lying an account of the launch 
of the latest Atlantic monster. | 








Tue Journauisric Tovca.—* Trade is | 
absolutely dead and is daily getting | 
worse.” —Press Association telegram 1 | 
Napier Daily Telegraph. 
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A BLANK DAY. 


in attempt to fill a column or ao of 
Punch” in the manner of that expert 
keter “ Linesman.’’) 
weather is the supreme arbiter of 
This or that batsman may be 
tributory factor to material success, 
but he is only an incidental in the great 
gamut of things. Yesterday it rained 
ighout the country, and the man in 
pavilion became the leading figure 
n the stage, the deus ex machina of 
cricketdom. The people's “Tom” no 
longer delighted the Oval crowd with 
his finesse and diablerie ; he had become 
\r. ‘I’. Havwarp of Kennington. This is 
{ the very essence of the national game. 
The Hook of Holland. 
Had play been possible Hottanp would 
e gone in third wicket down as usual. 
[his HoLLanp is the gentleman among 
professional batsmen. There is no 
mplication here against his fellows ; it 
merely a question of style. This tall, 
vell-made Houtanp has all the graces of 
ir Patatret or Jackson. He is the 
unpagne of cricket, as Haywarp is the 
port. He is the Perseus of the side. 
In the last match he made three. 
Figures, after all, do not show every- 
Limitation of Statistics. 
If rain militates against practicality, it 
makes at least for the theoretical. We 
leisure to consider new possibilities, 
: otherwise we should merely be 
ressed by the immanence of the 
«tual. Had Surrey beaten Yorkshire 
ve should have been overwhelmed by 
the particular, and the appreciation of 
what a vietory portends in general 
would have been lacking. A win by an 
nnings and 300 runs counts one point. 
A win by one run counts one point. 
lhis is to give one run the face value 
{ three hundred, together with all the 
inherent possibilities of eleven per- 
sonalities. Figures, after all, are the 
raw material. 
An Eleven. 
Here are a team of H’s from three 
counties only. 
| K.L. Huremmes, | Hozanp, 
| Hompnreys, | Haves, 
Hvisu, | Lord Hawke, 
HayYwarp, Hirst, 
Hops, Haicu, 
\ Hunter. 
_It is a question whether Huis or 
Hover would keep wicket. The bowl- 
ing would be in the hands of Haica, 
ilixst, and Humpsreys, and Lorp Hawke 
ild captain the side. It might be a 
good idea for this eleven to play the rest 
f England on behalf of some charity. 
doubt the M.C.C. will consider the 
“uggestion. Given fine weather the 
game should prove an enjoyable one. 
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“UNE AUTRE PAIRE DE SOULIERS.” 


Interpreter. “ Au, ZE NEW sHO008! 


Ir 18 TO PAY DUTY.” 


Virile Lady (who is conveying them to friend abroad). “Noxa! wona! Je we pays Pan! 


THEY ARE NOT NEW. I've worN THEM!” 








Unjust Justice. 


We were speaking just now of the 
anomalies of the present scoring method. 
Here is another case emerging from the 
statistics of last week. Haywarp un- 
luckily cut a ball into his wicket, and 
retired for 0. As a chronicle for pos- 
terity this reads, “‘Haywarp, b. Hearve, 0.” 
Later on in the day Srrupwick was 
completely beaten by the same bowler. 
The inexorable record is, “ Srrupwick, 


b. Hearye, 0.” 


we have two batsmen of very different 
calibre dismissed, one on his merits, 
the other by the interposition of Fate. 
Yet to the future generation all that 


The score-sheet is not | 
descriptive, it is merely statistical. Here | 


| will eventuate will be the cold fact that 
‘each was bowled for an ignominious 
‘nought. The scorer is no respecter of 
persons. He holds the scales, personi 
fying blind Justice. Motive and indi 
vidualities are as nothing to him. He 
\sees the end only, not the means; the 
| result, not the intention. 








Comm >rcial Candour. 
Tae Evus or Ticnr Lactxa, 
“Dear Sira,—Will you please send me, on 
receipt of this, one pair of ‘——’ Corsets. 1 
want no other. I have worn a pair for nearly 
two years, and only one bone broken.” --Natal 
Mercury. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
DT imatie 


Shaw (ConstTasu Has anyone of 


Opinion and Essays, with an Apology by Bernard 
the name of ‘“ George” 
disgraced himself that Mr. Saaw has dropped that part of his 
name? But let it pass. Two volumes of dramatic criticisms 


reprinte d did not suggest an exciting day’s or week's reading, 


ind I wondered if anyone would get through them. For my 
part, | confess, 1 did not propose to make the experiment. 
[ intended merely to look up a few criticisms on plays | 


remembered as having more particularly pleased or disgusted 
95 and '98, and to recall what Mr. SuHaw had 
ud of them In the result I read every line of the book. 
It is an extraordinary tribute, and should content even Mr. 
Suaw, whose opinion of his own work, like Pen’s, “is high, 
Sir, whatever its date.” True that he “apologises” for 
the reprint, giving American piratical : 
as the excuse, but one can- 


me between 


ente! pr Ise 


YNDON CHARIVARI. 


[May 15, 1907. 


re: ader may search the map and end by doubting if 4 
such fort ever existed or stood a siege. As to that, J say 
that the reader may doubt the evidence of a mere map, but 
if he is not convinced by Q.’s description he doesn’t desery; 
to read it. A good story. Touching the price, I am me 
with a small mystery. The paper wrapper says 2s. 6d. net 
in unmistakable fair round print, but within I find a loos, 
leaflet with Mr. Murray's compliments and “the price o! 
this book is 6s.” As the fly-leaf describes it as a “ popular 
re-issue” no doubt the smaller price is the one to note, but 
the higher figure would not be a penny too much. 











Is a Comedy to be distinguished from a Tragedy by its 
happy ending? Mr. Zancwitt thinks not—in fact, the last 
of his Ghetto Comedies (HetNEMANN) ends with a 

‘Poor Ezexte.!’ Davin cried. ‘ Yours is the most humorous 
fate of all!’ And with an ironic laugh he turned his 

—, pistol upon himself.” There you get 


the two epithets which define Mr 


SUICice 





tt feel that he believed :pology to 
he really needed. Nor was it He 
i8 my permission to republish all 
his other criticisms as well, only | 
hould like him to diseard Mr. James 
Huneker, who inflicts on us a rather 
insufferable “word” about him in 
this case, and to read his proofs 
for himself; Lam sure he will enjoy 
them. The pleasure one has in read 
ing the volumes is evidence that, 
ven a writer with a clear, personal 
ind original view and a working in- 
telligence, his subject, however trivial 
or out of date, does not matter 
Yet other critics must 
be cautious about following the ex 
unple. “ Had it any been but he” 
the qualities | have mentioned 

are not common. A thing which 
greatly helps to keep these criticisms 
alive is the bonhomie and ge niality 
of them, the sly appreciation of other 
points of view. There is, no doubt, 
deal of over-statement, a 
weekly polemics 


rite h 





a great 
thing inevitable 





ZANGWILL’S conception of the grim 
comedy of life; it is humorous and 
itis ironic. The irony of the Jews 
position has entered deeply into bh 
soul. With extraordinary clearness 
of vision he diagnoses the faults of 
his race. With unswerving faith bl 
looks forward to the time when Zio 
shall rise to the full dignity of her 
unique position in the world. Wit 
relentless force he seeks to goad he: 
into the right way —the way that 
leads back to the Promised Land 
And how deeply he loves the rac 
that he lashes with the whip 
scorn! How clearly he sees the vast 
possibilities that lie before it, if only 
it will learn not to despise _ itsell 
That is the tragedy underlying thes 
powerful comedies of the Ghetto. 
Who is Hanpasype, what is she 
that Mr. Jonn Lane should have 
passed the punctuation of her book, 
For the Week End? At all events 
there can be little doubt as to the 








Mr. Suaw was always fighting sex of the unknown author. Her 
somebody, from SHakspeare to Mr. LOST. commas betray her. Thus: “ 
Haut Carme—and a little humour is} « Yes, Jawes, THAT’S ALL VERY WELL; BUT wHens | C20¢ argue with a woman who says 
therefore required in the reader; ake WE yow?” she’s a mother, it always makes 


blessed with that, he will enjoy him- 

self vastly, except that from time to time he will reflect 

that the passing, It is sad to remember that 

one was already grown up when a play like Whatsitsname 
hailed as a vivid picture of real life. I doubt if Mr. 


Suaw has wrought quite the revolution he thinks he has. 


years are 


Books have come floc hing from Q. these few weeks—quite 


a queue of them. First Poison Island, then Merry Garden, 


then Fort Amity. Me ry Garden, from Messrs. METHUEN, is 
a book of short stories, varied in interest but uniform in 
excellence. For myself, I like best the last, “A Jest of 


Ambialet perhaps it was put last that one might close 
the book with an appetite for more—but all of them have 
().’s humour and Q.’s agility in the fashioning of types a 
trifle bizarre which require Q.’s touch to make them life- 
like. Fort Amity isa story of the year 1758, and the scene 
is in the theatre of the American war. It tells in par- 
ticular of the siege of Fort Amitié, and, as Mr. QuiLier- 
(ovucn says in an introductory letter, the tale has for its 
own purposes so seriously confused the geography that a 


- me shy.’ One recognises, too, the 
feminine delicacy of the following remark, made by 4| 
gallant soldier as he hands his pocket-handkerchief 
weeping Duchess: “It’s quite clean, so you needn’t be afraid 
HANDASYDE’s would-be-wicked week enders are really extreme I 
proper. If they had had the courage of their want of con- 
victions, and had allowed their lives to be as faulty as their | 
author’s grammar, the three week-ends which they passed 
together might have proved a little more exciting. Stil 
there is this to be said, that week-ends are not generall; as 
black as they are painted, and that, so far, Hanpasype’s book | 
has the merit of being true to life. 





Printers’ Pie, “a Festival Sour enir of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation,” has reached me from the offices of Jl 
Sphere and The Tatler. I have only had time just to tab 
it into a corner and put my thumb in it tentatively. But 
that was enough to convince me of the succulence 


its plums. My face already glows with reflected virtue 
and I have no hesitation in saying, “What a good bv 
am I!’ 








